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Early Days of Sir William Wallace. 



JgjHE neighbourhood of Elderslie to this place 
(Paisley) has naturally suggested to me the 
subject of the paper which I am now beginning to 
read to you. But when we turn our eyes across the 
gap of 600 years, and endeavour to set before us, in 
some wise, the first years of the great national hero, we 
are encountered by a double difficulty. Concerning the 
matter itself we know nothing; and concerning its 
sunoundings, we know more than we shall want this 
evening. The first certain date which we have in the 
career of Sir William Wallace is 1297, when he was 
already a maa The amount of that career, of which 
history speaks much, is little more than fourteen 
months, — from May, 1297, to July, 1298, — ^and the 
gloomy, and I may indeed say appalling majesty of 
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10 The Early Days of 

the dosing scene on earth — six years later.* Con- 
cerning his childhood, there is a blank even of doubtful 
myths. But dates are, after all, only the skeleton of 
History. Her form and colour, and the voices with 
which she speaks to us, are other than these ; and if we 
look upon the scene into which the hero must have 
been bom, and the things which must have surrounded 
his childhood, the matter becomes superabundant We 
might go into the history of Scotland for a detailed 
account of the political events, amid the noise of which 
his understanding slowly opened. We might go to 
archaeology, and it would afford us a picture of the sort 
of house in which he was bom and lived, or of the 
education that he received, or of the social conditions 
which surrounded him. An essay, or series of essays, 
might be written on the games of his boyhood. And 
we should thus accomplish what is perhaps the highest 
end, or rather the highest means, of history, by realising 



* It is plain from the indictment and other legal documents that he 
suffered, not— as many writers affinn— in 1505, but, as stated by 
Lingard, in 1304. 
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Sir William Wallace. ii 

somewhat what the time was like. I say that such a 
realisation would be the highest means rather than the 
highest aim of History, for her highest aim is to ennoble 
us by setting before us the images of great men and 
women, and to help us to guide ourselves by the 
experience of ages. I cannot but feel that I am offering 
to you only a superficial sketch of some of these matters. 
It will not be useless, however, if it provoke in any more 
attention to these subjects, which are too much neglected 
among us, so that we read and hear not only the wildest 
falsehoods upon matters of history, but see the most 
barbarous acts perpetrated which can never be repaired, 
and all for want of a little knowledge, — ^for there are 
some people so ignorant that they do not even know 
that they are ignorant And of all periods in history, 
whether our own or that of the civilised world, there is 
probably none that so well deserves study, or whose 
works have been anything like as prominent as those 
of the thirteenth century, challenging, as it may, to be 
called the Golden Age of European intellect 
The authorities regarding Sir William Wallace may 
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12 The Early Days of 

be pretty well divided, like the colours of the railway 
signals, into three classes —/rj/, the safe; second^ 
those to be received with caution ; and tMrdy the 
decidedly dangerous or fcitaL Among the sqfe^ we 
may reckon existing legal documents and State pa- 
pers, and the contemporary writers (mostly English) 
and approved mediaeval historians, whose tried veracity 
has commended them to the belief of later ages. The 
second class, to be received with caution, is almost 
entirely represented by the chief work on the subject, — 
the very meritorious poem, in eleven books, written by 
Blind Harry, the Minstrel, towards the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, that is, about 150 years after 
Wallace's death.* In point of time, therefore, this 
great work stands to the events it professes to narrate 
in about the same relation that a popular historical book 
of the present day does to the persecution of the 
Covenanters. It professes., however, to follow as closely 



* The MS. of this Poem, in the Advocates' Library, was completed 
in 1488. Blind Hairy was alive in 1491. 
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as its dress of Scotch poetry will permit the Latin prose 
work written by the Rev. John Blair, a personal friend 
of the hero. In estimating the historical, as opposed to 
the literary merits of Blind Harr/s " Wallace," it must 
be remembered, in the first place, that the author was 
bom blind, — a misfortune not to himself only, but also 
to posterity, for he was evidently a man of great genius. 
His work is thus exposed to two different sources of 
weakness. All his information had to get to him by 
means of other persons, and his digest of it had to 
reach the reading public by the same means. I do not 
know if any instance exists of a man bom blind 
mastering a dead language; but if ever it did, it can 
hardly have done so in the fifteenth century, so that 
the poet was almost certainly dependent on a translator 
also. No doubt, the poem was also composed in scraps, 
and so written down. We know that he recited it 
publicly, and he was no doubt in the habit of choosing 
for this purpose those portions which he thought best 
adapted to each particular occasion or audience. 
Hence, the work is to be viewed rather as a series 
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14 The Early Days of 

of stories about Sir William Wallace, told in verse and 
strung together with a rough attempt at chronological 
arrangement by some clerk. I am inclined to hope 
that, next to some absolute mis-statements, its worst 
fault may be in the chronological arrangement We 
read in Greek myths of a robber, named Procrustes, who 
had a certain bed which he was in the habit of making 
fit anybody, or rather of making everybody fit If they 
were too long, he cut them short ; and if they were too 
short, he had them racked till they were long enough. 
The known facts of history are the imyielding firame 
upon which the body of the Wallace Poem must be 
stretched; and I should hope it might be foimd that 
the process needed is dislocation more than absolute 
mutilation. But I am not here to give an essay upon 
Blind Harry. 

The least trustworthy testimonies (third)^ we may take 
as local traditions; the unsupported and improbable 
statements of the Blind Minstrel; and the scurrilous 
vituperation of English writers. 

There is one point which has occurred to me in 
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connection with the conflicting statements which we 
have in the looser kind of old Mrriters. Sir William 
Wallace had two brothers and a father. Regarding 
these brothers, next to nothing is stated Andrew is 
said to have been killed by the English along with his 
father. John is known to have been executed in 
London in 1307 (il ^., three years after William). I 
. opine from that that the career of John, at least, must 
have had some points in common with that of his 
brother. Is it not possible that some of the adven- 
tures attributed to him may have been theirs? The 
want. of historical criticism — or, rather, perhaps, the 
scantiness of means to verify historical statements in 
the Middle Ages — ^was such that it seems to me that an 
enthusiastic national writer of these centuries, burning 
to glorify his hero, and finding some adventure put 
down to a Wallace of Elderslie during the War of 
Independence, would have been very likely to assume at 
once that its hero was Wallace. I have not investigated 
this point, and throw it out merely as a speculatioa 
A good deal of speculation has been expended upon 
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the subject of his race. Some would have it that 
he was a scion of the oppressed Saxons rising against 
Norman tyranny; others, that his was a remarkable 
instance of the son of a haughty Norman family embrac- 
ing the cause of the people. But his family were neither 
Saxon nor Norman. They were Kelts. The name Wal- 
lace is simply ''Welsh." It is found as a comparatively 
common name about the same time, with or without the 
article " the " (le). The name Gadhel, which the Welsh 
now use under the form Gweddol to designate the Gaelic 
as opposed to the Cymric race of Kelts, seems to have 
been used by the Latin races to designate all Kelts, and 
by the German races all but themselves. So we have 
the Latin Gallia, Galli, Gaul, &c., &a Words in Wekh 
which begin with the Gw seem, in the mouths of 
foreigners, to have a desperate tendency to throw off 
one or other of these letters. So Gwent, "the cham- 
pagn land," always appears in Latin as " Venta," which 
they probably pronounced "Wenta." The common 
woman's name Gwenfrewi, " White Forehead," appears 
on the one hand as Winefred, and on the other as Gene- 
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vieve. Just so this word Gweddol or Gadhel becomes, in 
the Latin dialects, first Gallia and Galli, and then French 
Galles and Gallois, and in English Wales and Welsh, 
and similar forms in other Teutonic dialects. There is a 
low Latin form Wallia, with an adjective Wallensis, which 
is the form by which Sir William Wallace describes him- 
self in a Latin letter to the magistrates of Lubeck and 
Hamburgh. In fact, this word was used of the Wal- 
laces, or Welsh of Elderslie, and elsewhere, not so much 
as a surname aS a description. Hence, where it is not 
the adjective Wallensis it very often has the article, 
William le Walays ; and I find that a French mediaeval 
writer treats it as a simple description, and translates it 
Guillaume le Galeys — William the Welshman. 

The Wallace family first appear about 100 years 
before the birth of the hero. They were certainly 
attached to the family of the Stuarts, and the editor 
of the " Wallace Papers," the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, 
suggests that they may have come into Scotland 
along with Walter Fitzalan, who migrated from Shrop- 
shire, on the borders of Wales, to Scotland about 

c 
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the beginning of the twelfth century, and who was 
created High Steward of Scotland by St David Mr. 
Stevenson appears to have overlooked that this is the 
statement also of Blind Harry, who says (I. 30) that 
Malcolm Wallace of Elderslie, the father of William, was 
"second O" (by which Dr. Jamieson understands great- 
grandson) to a good Wallace, who bore himself so 
worthily when Walter (Fitzalan) sought from Warine 
" her of Wales." Walters mother was a Warine of 
Shropshire ; and the conclusion certainly is that before 
the first High Steward came to Scotland he wanted to 
marry some Welsh lady, over whom his mother's family 
had control, and that on that occasion he received much 
help from a Welsh adherent, of the name of Richard, 
who afterwards went with him to Scotland, and appears 
in his charters before 11 74 as Richard Wallace (/>., the 
Welshman) of Riccarton. Whatever the faults of Blind 
Harry may be, no one will accuse him of a wish to 
denationalise his hero ; and it is remarkable, and doubt- 
less a simple surrender to the implacable logic of facts, 
that when he is about claiming for him an ancient 
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Scottish descent, he is dissatisfied with the xoo years 
only of the Scotch domicile of the Wallace, or rather 
Welsh, family, and makes the case out through the 
mother of the hero. As I have commented so heavily 
on the passage, I think I ought to give you the text 
(I. 21) :- 

'* His forbears, who likes to understand, 
Of whole lineage, and true line of Scotland, 
Sir Ronald Crawford, right SberiiT of Ayr ; 
So in his time he had a daughter fair. 
And young Sir Ronald, Sheriff of that town, 
His sister fair, of good fame and renown, 
Malcolm Wallas her got in marriage. 
That Elderslie then had in heritage 
Auchenbothie, and other sundry place. 
The second O he was of good Wallace, 
The which Wallas full worthily that wrought 
When Walter her of Wales from Warine sought. 
Who likes to have more knowledge in that part, 
Go read the right line of the first Stewart." 

All the same, in point of nationality, the Crawfords 
would not seem to have had the advantage of the 
Wallaces by many years, if at all. Sir William Wallace's 
mother, Margaret Crawford, was the daughter of Hew 
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Crawford, third hereditary Sheriff of Ayr, which dignity 
had been created about the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury in favour of Reginald Crawford, who, about the 
year 1200, married Margaret, heiress of Loudoun. The 
hypothesis of Burke is that their original ancestor, as far 
as Scotland goes, was one Reginald, youngest son of 
Alan, foiurth Earl of Richmond, and great-grandson of 
Galfridus, Duke of Brittany, who died in 1008. This 
Reginald he believes to have been one of the 1000 
Norman knights whom St David induced to settle in the 
kingdom, and to have taken the name of Crawford from 
the barony of Crawford in Clydesdale. Howbeit, 
Richard Wallace, the great-great-grandfather of William, 
acquired lands in Kyle about that time, and founded 
Richard-town, or Riccarton, called after himself. His 
second son, Henry, held lands from the High Steward 
in Renfrewshire, including, I suppose, Elderslie. Henry's 
son, Adam Wallace, was one of the Steward Walter the 
Second's knights, and his son, Malcolm Wallays of 
Elderslie, married Margaret, daughter of Sir Reginald 
Crawford, Sheriff of Ayr. By her he was the father of 
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three sons, Andrew, William, and John, who all, like 
himself, died by the hands of the English — ^the first in 
the field, the two last upon the scaffold. The second 
§on, William, is the great hero of the War of Independ- 
ence, whose name is known throughout the whole 
civilised world, and the object of a tender and proud 
veneration wherever our race exists, and of admiration 
and sympathy almost everywhere where history finds a 
reader. 

The social position of the Wallaces of Elderslie was 
that of what we call county families. They were landed 
gentry, attached by tradition and politics, and probably 
by feudal dependence, to the great house of the High 
Stewards of Scotland. I imagine them in a position of 
easy fortune, with a certain number of free tenants, 
paying rent in money and kind and divers services in 
peace, and, if need had been, in the event of war. And 
then with a surrounding of peasants, working at Elderslie 
itself, and for their tenants, feudally attached, paying no 
rents and receiving no wages. 

The date of William Wallace's birth is totally un- 
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known. We may, however, proceed to form some con- 
jectures, based upon what his age apparently was at the 
period he appears in general history. Taking the safe 
class of authorities, No. i, the first event which they all 
concur in celebrating is the burning of the quarters of 
the English soldiers at Lanark in May, 1297, on which 
occasion a certain William Haselrigg, calling himself 
SheriiT of Lanark, was killed. William Wallace was then 
very young. This is how the English writers bring him 
on the stage. The Cottonian MS. says : — " At the same 
" time, there was in Scotland a certain young man 
" (juvmis) William le Walles by name, an archer, who 
" sought his food with his bow and quiver, bom and 
" brought up in the very dregs of the population, even 
" among outlaws. He having, as is the way with 
" mighty men, proved his boldness in many places, 
" asked of the Scots," &c, &c.* In the Harleian MS., 
we find that " there was a certain public robber, William 
" Valays by name, who had often been outlawed. Find- 

♦ Wallace Papers, p. 8. 
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" ing himself a vagabond, he gathered together," &c, 
&C.* So also the history of Walter de Hemingford. f 
He was, however, full grown, as we may gather from the 
following passage of Fordun, which I shall give myself the 
pleasure of reading to you: — " In that same year, the illus- 
" trious soldier, William Wallace, the hammer and whip of 
" Englishmen, son of a noble knight of the same name, 
" lifted up his head; and when he saw how his people were 
" trodden down, and the possessions of the Scots given 
" into the hand of the enemy, his heart was grieved, and 
" he was exceeding sorrowful The same had his stature 
'' tall, his body of bigger make than common men, his 
" face gentle, his expression jpyful, his shoulders broad, 
" his bones great, his belly shapely, his sides clean 
" sloping, his look comely, but his eyes piercing ; his 
" thighs were broad, and his arms and legs sinewy, his 
" hands very hard, and in all his limbs he was very 
" strong, and well knit together. Moreover, the Most 
" High, Who had marked his ever-changing expression 
" with a kind of gracious brightness, gave him also an 

* Wallace Papers, p. 33. f Wallace Papers, p. 40. 
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" heavenly gift of grace in word and deed, so that but to 
" see him was enough to make the hearts of all Scotch. 
" men who were true love him, and incline toward him. 
" No wonder. In gifts he was most bountiful, in judg- 
" ment most upright, to the sorrowing most tender, in 
" advising most wise, in suiTering most patient, in speech 
" most deep. His greatest abhorrence was for falsehood 
" and lying, his uttermost loathing for treason, and there- 
'' fore was the Lord with him, through Whom he was a 
" man whose every work prospered in his hand. He 
** venerated the Church, he respected the clergy, he 
" supported the poor and widows, he poiured kindness 
*' upon little children and orphans, he relieved the op- 
" pressed, he warred against thieves and robbers, and 
" executed justice and severe punishment on them with- 
" out reward. God, in Whose sight his righteous works 
" were exceedingly well-pleasing, ordered all his works 
" for him. He, almost at the beginning of his warfare, 
*' slew, in the town of Lanark, the Sheriff of Lanark, an 
" Englishman,'' &c, &c* 

* Wallace Papers, p. 103. 
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Hence from these writers we may conclude that in the 
month of May, 1297, he was grown to man's estate, 
and yet very young ; that he had ahready distinguished 
himself by wild adventures, and had been several times 
in hiding. 

But there is one other fact of which we may feel 
pretty sure Wyntoun, who was a clergyman of respec- 
tability and eminence, and who was probably bom 
about thirty years after Wallace's death, says that the 
cause of the attack on the quarters at Lanark was the 
execution of Wallace's wife. He is followed or corrob- 
orated by the blind minstrel ; and we may gather from 
a blackguard remark which Wyntoun records, what the 
minstrel absolutely states — ^namely, that a child had 
been bom to the Wallaces. William may therefore be 
fairly assumed to have been married at least a year — 
that is to say, before May, 1296 — ^though perhaps even 
several years earlier. 

After this, there is nothing to go on but the Min- 
strel The I St, 2ndy 3rd, 4th, 5 th, and half of his 
6th book — that is to say, exactly one half of his whole 

D 
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work — is taken up with the adventures of Wallace pre- 
vious to his burning of Lanark. The reader naturally 
throws himself on this immense mass of matter, but it 
may well be said of this as of other pleasures that rise 
poppy-like before us, " You seize the flower, the bloom 
is shed." The very simplest historical criticism, such 
as comparing the statements with well-known and abso- 
lutely certain dates, will show the unhappy minstrel to 
be of no value whatever, or next to none, for chrono- 
logical purposes. I cannot help indulging the hope, 
which draws one generation of readers after another to 
the Apocryphal Gospels, that there may be some frag- 
ments of truth in it after all ; and I remark parentheti- 
cally that, as far as I know, the minstrel has always 
hitherto been treated in one of two ways— either he has 
been entirely disregarded, or else absolutely swallowed. 
No one has ever attempted a historical analysis and 
criticism of his entire work, which at least deserves it 
as one of the finest monuments of old Scottish poetry. 
However, I am not now to enter upon a critical com- 
mentary upon Blind Harry's work, but am discussing 
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the date of Wallace's birth ; and I fear it must be ad- 
mitted the minstrel throws no light upon the question 
more than we have obtained from other soiirces. 

William Wallace, in May 1297, was come to man's 
estate, had been married at least one year, but was 
still very young. He had had several wild adventures, 
and had been in hiding. Putting together the faint 
shadows of probability, or rather of possibility, I am 
inclined to suggest that he was about twenty-four in 
1297 ; and that this agrees with one of the mutually con- 
tradictory statements- regarding his age in the blind 
minstrel does not render it the less probable to me. 
The statement that he was only eighteen when he got 
into his first scrape by killing young Selby at Dundee is 
ju^ such an one as would have fixed itself in the mind 
of the unhappy poet ; and it is woven as an integral 
part into the story of the episode. The Rev. John 
Blair is also said to have known him from 16 to 29, 
and to have been at school with him. If this means 
at Dundee, it takes us to about the year 1290, when 
the commotions, about the time of the death of the 
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Maid of Norway, are likely to have caused the break-up 
of the Wallace's home at Elderslie. This would place his 
birth in 1274. The chroniclers themselves will, I think, 
hardly allow us to make him much older ; but among 
other singularities of his case, it is certainly one, even in 
the very peculiar circumstances which alone could have 
rendered it possible, to find a man Guardian of the king- 
dom at the age of 23 or 24 ; and possibly a few years 
afterwards affecting the policy of Boniface VIII. It is 
my impression that his extreme youth was one of the 
reasons for the shyness with which he was undoubtedly 
looked upon by many of the more leading among his 
own countrymen. 

In endeavouring to place before us the surroundings 
of the young Wallace, the eyes and the mind turn i&rst to 
Elderslie. I have been to Elderslie; for, even when 
you have a railway embankment on your right hand 
and a factory on your left, there is a certain kind of 
realisation of the past which can only be attained 
on the historic spot itself. And, after all, the features of 
the ground are fairly immutable, and no description can 
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so well convey them, whether for their own sake or to 
supply a basis for conjecture as to what is gone, as the 
sight of them — still much the same as when the departed 
great looked upon them. An exceedingly courteous person 
had the kindness to show me whatever I wished There is 
little enough to see. As you are probably aware, at the far 
end of the village, close to the railway, but on the other 
side of the road, and on a rising ground which gives a 
commanding situation above the stream* there stands a' 
block of buildings which marks the site, probably 
embodies the materials, and perhaps some of the walls, 
and possibly keeps hold on some traditions of the home 
of the Wallaces of 600 years ago. It stands on the top 
and upper part of the slope. The upper part consists 
of a garden (containing a yew tree of considerable age) 
and the main house, built, I take it, in the last century. 
The lower building, joined to the upper by another, 
seemed to me possibly of the time of Charles II., or 
even somewhat earlier. It is known that the old castle, 
or strong manor-house, was pulled down in the last 
century ; and, failing evidence to the contrary, I should 
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opine that it was then a ruin, and was cleared away to 
make room for the present farmhouse. The yew tree 
probably marks the garden. I observed, however, in 
the garden wall, some nicely-cut square stones, such as 
we find in buildings of about the year 1200, when we 
may suppose it most likely the Wallaces built the strong 
part of their home. That it was a building of some 
pretension, may be gathered from the masons' work. 
The only actual and evident remains which I saw as to 
which it was possible to entertain the idea that it was as 
old as the 13 th century, were the two small vaults — one 
of them with a fireplace, and called "Wallace's kitchen." 
The fireplace may be later, and the windows pretty 
certainly, and probably the doors, have been altered ; 
but the extreme massiveness of the walls leads me to 
think it possible that they may be ancient All these 
sort of questions, however, could probably be cleared 
up by an intelligent examinatioa The present buildings 
may indeed contain considerable portions of the old 
work. Destruction is not usuaUy carried out more than 
convenient; and some of the foundations, and even 
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portions of the walls, may have been convenient to work 
in. Land, also, has a tendency to rise; and the 
foundations of castles of that period are strong. The 
ground-plan of the strong house would very likely be 
recoverable ; and the knowledge of an architect, who 
was also an antiquarian, if able to make investigations 
and excavations, might yet reveal to us something 
the builders of which had never heard of Sir William 
Wallace. 

In looking, however, upon such a site as this, the 
imagination strives to picture the group of buildings as 
they stood towards the end of the reign of Alexander III. 
We have next to no data to go upon except that there 
seems to have been a strong stone building capable of 
defence. Such a structure we may imagine to have stood 
on the site of the present dwelling-house, and to have 
been a tower (as we would now call it) of massive 
strength, about three or four storeys high, with one room 
on each storey; the groimd floor, a vaulted cellar, the 
first floor, a sort of general kitchen and living room; 
with stone vaulting between or above them ; then, the 
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single private chamber appropriated to the lady of the 
house and her family, — ^and the whole crowned with a 
high-pitched roof covered with shingle, through which 
the shaft or shafts of the chimneys pierced up into the 
air. But such a tower as this was merely the citadel of 
a group, probably arranged within a wall or palisade, 
and forming a moderately compact mass — like the farm 
buildings of the present day. We must imagine it as an 
irregular pile of buildings of divers sizes and shapes, all 
girdled by a ditch and a wall or palisade, entered by a 
gatehouse and drawbridge. The sombre shingles or 
thatch of the roofs and the blank whitewash of the 
walls relieved by lines and spots of glaring colour 
where the woodwork was covered, and the walls them- 
selves striped with vermillion red or apple-green; a gay 
religious image at or over the gate, coats-of-arms here 
and there, and the flag <rf the Wallaces flying over aE 

I have put together the following conjectural recon- 
struction from reading Mr. Parker's " Domestic Archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages :" — 

The increasing luxviry of the time seems to have 
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called the gentry to move from their prison -like 
fortresses into more commodious buildings. Such were 
the halls and chambers generally occupied about this 
period, built of more perishable materials, — often wood, 
where that was at hand, — ^and hardly calculated to resist 
any attack. 

Next to, or even before the original dwelling of his 
ancestors, we must imagine the chief feature of that which 
was Malcolm Wallace's residence to have been a great 
hall, — something like a church or a large school, — 
wherein he himself and his whole family and household, 
guests, servants, and workmen, dined simultaneously 
every forenoon, and supped together every night ; after 
which, the servants spent the evening there, and finally 
lay down upon beds on the floor. The luxuries, such as 
fireplaces and glass windows, which existed in the 
houses of princes, probably had no place here. I 
imagine that the great bam-like chamber would have 
had an earthen floor, with one or two fireplaces in the 
middle, the smoke ascending to a roof of open timber, 
and then passing out by what are called louvres^ — that is, 
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sort of turrets or spires latticed, like a meat-safe, to let 
out the smoke and keep out the rain. Whitewashed 
walls probably, with narrow windows pierced pretty 
high up, and closed with shutters when the weather so 
needed The table occupied by the family, in such 
halls, was usually at the upper end, and stood on a 
raised piece of boarded floor, called the dais ; and this 
end was often panelled, and may have had glass 
windows, or windows glazed in the upper lights and 
closed with shutters below. At table, they seem to have 
sat, — ^not on opposite sides, facing one another, as we 
do, — ^but in a row, looking down the halL They used 
silver plate much as we now do, but no forks ; and the 
use of knives, spoons, and their fingers, necessitated a 
constant washing of the latter. The main materials of 
the dishes and cups would be various, — base metals, 
wood, pottery, and horn- 

The hall was the main feature of houses of this 
period; and indeed, besides the ordinary ofHces of 
stables, byres, storehouses, and such like, and a larder 
or pantry (doubtless, near the kitchen), there seem to 
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have been only two domestic apartments of any impor- 
tance — the kitchen and the private chamber — for the 
use of the famDy. The kitchen was always somewhere 
near the bottom of the hall, separate from it, but opening 
into it They seem to have been of a sort of bottle 
shape, ending in a louvre or great latticed vent at the 
top, for the smoke, and to prevent the smell of cooking 
entering the house. I opine the floor would have been 
of earth, and the fire in the middle on a hearth or in an 
open grate. When we consider the extent of the meals 
which were cooked there, it is obvious that the present 
little vault existing at Elderslie, whatever its date, cannot 
have been the main kitchen ot the house. If it is at all 
as old as that time, it probably belonged to a still-room, 
or something of that sort, and the next vault may have 
been a larder or pantry. 

The quarters of the family in such a house were 
usually at the opposite end of the hall to that where the 
kitchen was, and you could come from them by a door 
on to the dais. They were usually on the first floor, 
and consisted of one large chamber like an upstairs 
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hall ; but when necessary, as in this case, for a family, 
they divided it into separate rooms by wooden partitions. 
It sometimes had a fireplace, which would, of course, 
have been left in that part cut off for the lady of the 
house. Failing a fireplace, they probably had recourse 
to chafing dishes, as is still the practice in Spain and 
other Southern countries. The accounts of such places 
preserved to us describe them as panelled with wood, 
painted often greeiL The furniture was scanty, — ^beds, 
chests, and cupboards, with benches and stools, and a 
pair of almost immovable chairs, like thrones, for the 
master and mistress of the house. Carpets were not 
unknown ; but their place was probably generally taken 
by skins and mats. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as has been sometimes 
asserted, that the people of this period were of dirty 
habits. They probably did not take baths as often as 
the richer classes of the present day, whose profuse 
ablutions, most excellent both for luxury and health as 
they are, are an innovation hardly going, I think, before 
this century ; but they were as clean as most foreigners 
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are now. Besides wash-hand stands very similar to our 
own, they used the peculiar form in which, instead of a 
ewer, a small tank furnished with a tap is fixed against 
the wall over the basia For complete baths, they used 
wooden tubs, similar to those now used for washing 
clothes, which were usually covered by ornamental 
covers, something like little tents.* 

In the private chamber they kept their valuables, 
and here their little store of books. The library of 
such a family probably consisted of from six to twelve 
volumes in Latin and French. Popular literature in 
Scotch was just dawning; and Thomas the Rhymer 
was making a bad beginning of it, and abusing his own 
time, by writing the improper, though amusing, novel of 
" Tristram." But such works must have been as rare 
as modem publications in Irish are. The lighter 
literature was chiefly represented by works of fiction, 
history, biography, or science, in French, and mostly 



* The earliest mention of building suites of bath-rooms occurs in the 
thirteenth century. I opine that they were Turkish baths, as we now 
call them, the notion of which was brought from Constantinople by 
the Crusaders. 
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rhythmical They had probably some religious works 
in Latin or French, and not improbably a Bible, or 
part of it, or a French rhyming translation of part 
They are sure to have had one or more of the MS. 
Psalm-books which may now be seen in museums, and 
which are sometimes ignorantly and stupidly called 
missals, though they are much more like to the psalm- 
book of the Church of Scotland than to the Missal or 
Mass-book. 

For home amusements indoors, besides reading, chess 
and backgammon, especially the former, were much in 
vogue ; and blind-man's-buff and other games seem to 
have flourished much as at present 

These sort of residences seem always to have had 
gardens closely adjoining the chamber of the family, 
into which the ladies could go to work, sit, or walk. 
Very considerable information exists regarding these 
gardens, which were small, on account of having to be 
enclosed within the stockade which defended the whole 
group of buildings. There was a great taste for green 
turf, and regular parterres for flowers are seldom shown 
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in illuminations. Next to the rose, the favourite flower 
was the clovepink : lilies, simflowers, violets, poppies, 
jonquils, and periwinkles are mentioned The fruit- 
trees were much the same as at present, and there seems 
generally to have been a tank or fountain, and some 
skeps of bees. 

I have now completed my attempt to sketch a Scotch 
manor-house of the landed gentlemen in the thirteenth 
century. There is only one other thing which they fre- 
quently had — namely, a chapeL It is hardly likely that 
with Paisley Abbey so dose at hand, the Wallaces 
would have had any need for such a thing. If they 
had, it was probably a small place close to the family 
chamber, and opening into the hall by arches, which 
could be shut with shutters, to be withdrawn, so that 
the worshippers could take part from the halL Such 
chapels were • generally glazed, and gaily painted and 
gilded, and one or two figures or other representations 
of Scripture subjects, likewise highly coloured and gilt 
Whether, however, there was a chapel or not, the 
probability of their having family worship is, I fancy 
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at least, as great as it would be in similar cases at the 
present day. Only a muiority were able to read, and 
the number of books was few. They were not inun- 
dated with a great quantity of more or less fancy books 
of prayer, and the practical observances of the educated 
were of a more Scriptural and Liturgical character than 
has been often the case, at least with the laity, since the 
introduction of printing. The ordinary form of devotion 
for educated persons of both sexes was a form modelled 
on the public Church services but shorter, and varying 
very little from day to day, called the " Little Office." 
It is divided into seven forms, to fulfil the words, 
" Seven times a day do I praise Thee, because of Thy 
righteous judgments," but is generally said in two or 
three sections. It consists for every day of 31 Psalms, 
4 songs from other parts of Scripture, and a few short 
hymns and prayers. The majority, however, could not 
read, and by them the forms of prayerful meditation on 
the gospel history called the Rosary, and introduced by 
S. Dominick about fifty or sixty years before William 
Wallace was bom, had been hailed with enthusiasm in 
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every part of Europe. We may, with great probability, 
imagine the head of the family at Elderslie repeating a 
third part of this form with his family every evening. 

So much has been said about the connection of 
William Wallace with the Abbey of Paisley, that I 
think I ought not entirely to pass this point over, 
though it is rather a divergence from my subject . It 
awakens some painful reflections, and is one which we 
shall not regard with altogether the same feelings. I 
should be sorry to commit myself to the statement that 
any part of the present buildings is as old as his time, 
though the hope may be entertained, with some proba- 
bility that such may be the case with some of the 
south side, and perhaps of the west end However, the 
portion which has just been destroyed was undoubtedly 
standing in his time. He must have been familiar 
with it We who have seen it have at least this ad- 
vantage over the next generation, that we have seen 
buildings put up by the First High Steward, and which 
were connected with the childhood of Sir William 
Wallace. Though in a woful state of decay, we have 
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stood inside the cloister court where he stood. In the 
way of definite information as to his connection with the 
Abbey, there is absolutely nothing. It was, however, the 
centre of religion and learning in the ^»<w/-principality 
of the High Stewards to which he belonged. It will 
hardly admit of doubt that it was there he received his 
education. While the objects of other and more modem 
orders have been various, such as preaching, or nursing 
in hospitals, or redeeming slaves, that of the Benedic- 
tines, who had then already flourished for 800 years, 
may probably be best defined as the search after the 
truest temporal and eternal happiness by the ennoble- 
ment and culture of the mind. Hence part of their 
establishment has almost, indeed, to the best of my 
belief, quite invariably been machinery for education — 
where necessary, a boy's school — ^and we know for 
certain that such was the case in Paisley a little later, 
and may feel sure it was so at this time. There was 
nothing to distinguish schools in convents from other 
schools, except a certain infusion of the ecclesiastical 
character. The boys would all be taken to the church 
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about twice a day, for about half an hour in the morn- 
ing, and about half as much in the afternoon. They 
probably dined solemnly in the refectory in the forenoon, 
with a long grace before and a psalm sung after dinner, 
and, while the eating was going on, first a chapter in the 
Bible, and then some book of history, travels, or bio- 
graphy, read aloud 

On this subject, I must say a word as to the religious 
connection between the Wallaces and the Abbey. The 
community of Paisley was then in all the fervour of its 
first love, and it was there that William Wallace im- 
bibed his consistent and unfading veneration for the 
Church, and respect for her ministers. It was their 
parish church ; and if they had no chapel nearer home, 
thither they repaired at least once every Sunday, and 
there Malcolm Wallace and Margaret, his wife, took 
their little boys on the great festivals to listen for hours 
to the solemn rise and fall of the Gregorian chant At 
least three-fourths of the public worship of this period 
consisted of singing Psalms, and it was as the sub- 
lime compositions of the ancient Hebrew poets alter- 
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nately thimdered and wailed through the Abbey Church 
of Paisley that William Wallace contracted that live-long 
love for the Psalms, which lasted until he died, with 
a priest holding the Psalter open, at his request, before 
his darkening eyes. 

At this point it is natural to enquire what was the 
education communicated to such persons as Sir William 
Wallace. Taking it as a whole, I conceive there can 
be no doubt that his mental culture was at least as 
great as would be that of a person in a corresponding 
position at the present day. The science of the time 
was not as advanced as it is now ; but how much of it 
is taught in the great public schools now ? And if you 
were to interrogate an average country gentleman about 
it, how much would you find that he knew ? Mathe- 
matics, beyond the simplest arithmetic, were the recre- 
ation of the learned — ^but except that he was once 
taught some, which he laid aside with disgust and for- 
got, what more would you say of your country gentle- 
men now ? As to history, we have on the whole the 
advantage, when we consider what nonsense regarding 
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the remoter part appears in some of the documents 
composed during the War of Independence; but when 
we consider what outrageous falsehoods concerning 
divers and many periods are not unfrequently published 
now, with simple, stupid belief, we need not plume 
ourselves very much about our advancement In geo- 
graphy we are certainly very much more advanced ; but 
how much does your average second son know about 
it? As to Greek, it was not much more common in 
Scotland then, than Sanscrit is now ; but take the aver- 
age man of the gentle classes now Verging on thirty, 
in how many cases could he even read and translate 
a chapter of the New Testament? Sir William Wallace 
at least knew how to read and write three languages — 
namely, hi$ own, and Latin and French, and it appears 
also that he knew Gaelic. He knew the ancient and 
modem history, and the common simpler mathematics 
and science of his own day. His knowledge of 
languages, which must have opened to him the existing 
literature of Western Europe, was indeed rather his 
fortune than his merit Scotch and Gaelic were forced 
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upon him by nature; French — ^by an absurd custom, 
which flourishes in some European countries to this day, 
and of which some scraps still survive in certain legal 
forms in England — ^was the language of society to a 
great extent, and even intruded a little on Latin in the 
sphere of politics and law. It was, in fact, brought in 
and retained by the conquering Norman race, somewhat 
as Spanish has been into Mexico and Peru. As to Latin, 
it is a remarkable consideration that the empire of 
Rome, which had once been co-extensive with the 
civilized world, should retain that dominion in one re- 
spect even to the present day — ^namely, that her lan- 
guage is taught wherever anything like higher culture is 
attempted. But if the language of the Caesars is stQl, 
to a certain extent, the international vehicle of learned 
thought, it was much more so then. It was almost 
the exclusive tongue of solid literature, of the public 
correspondence, and the records of public proceedings, 
in which Sir William Wallace took part, and of the 
public worship, at which he is known to have been a 
zealous attendant. The* psalm-book, which he exerted 
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his ebbing life to continue reading on the scaffold, was, 
beyond doubt, in this language. If Fordun, or Fordun's 
authorities, are to be believed, he had that familiarity 
with it which caused a quotation in it to spring to 
his lips as the expression of a thought — 

•• Dico tibi venim, libertas optima rerum 
Nunquam servili sub nexu vivitOp fill." 

In the next place, we may notice the political events 
which passed around him as he awoke from the uncon- 
sciousness of childhood. On the supposition which I 
have set before you, — that he was about twenty-four in 
1297, — we must place his birth about 1273-74. About 
ten years had passed since the Battle of Largs, and 
"few States," says Burton, "could look forward to a 
more prosperous future than Scotland" It was in all 
that peace and teeming prosperity which, in the judg- 
ment of the same writer, it never afterwards attained 
until the present century. But the materials of the 
storm slowly gathered. Just before William Wallace's 
birth, Edward I. had ascended the throne of England. 
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The King of Scotland occasionally did homage to 
Edward for some property he had in England, just as 
the kings of England were in the habit of doing homage 
to the kings of France for their French dominions. 
There soon appeared a desire to insinuate that there 
might be something more to do homage for — z. notion 
which had been rebutted by Alexander III. as a boy. 
William Wallace was still an unconscious little child 
when the following scene was enacted at Westminster: — 
" In the year of God 1278, on the day of the Apostles 
" SS. Simon and Jude, at Westminster, Alexander, King 
" of Scots, did homage to Edward, King of England, in 
" these words — * I become your man for the lands which 
" * I hold of you in the kingdom of England, for which 
" * I owe you homage, saving my kingdom.' Then said 
" the Bishop of Norwich — * And saving to the King of 
" * England, if he right have your homage for your 
" * kingdom.' To whom the King immediately answered, 
" saying aloud — 'To homage for my kingdom of Scotland 
" * none hath right, save the Lord alone; neither do I hold 
" * it s^ve from the Lord alone.' " The first public events 
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which were known to the young Wallace must have 
been the rapid series which moved the whole country in 
the years 1283 to 1286. First, the death of the young 
Prince David must have caused but little sensation, 
soon obliterated by the festivities at the marriage of 
Alexander, Prince of Scotland, with the daughter of the 
Earl of Holland. But in a few months he was dead. 
Then another marriage and another death, this time of 
the king himself; leaving no heir but a helpless 
infant granddaughter in Norway. The death of Alex- 
ander III. caused the greatest grief and consternation 
throughout the whole kingdom. The Lady Margaret 
became nominal Queen, and government was carried on 
in her name by six guardians of the kingdom. The 
main occupation of everybody became the arrangements 
for a marriage between her and Edward, the first Prince 
of Wales, son of Edward I., and himself afterwards the 
unfortunate Edward II. ; but at the same time a set 
of persons near to the succession engaged in an intrigue 
in favour of the Bruces of the most dangerous kind, 
and which assumed a form something like actual re- 
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bellion by the elder Bruce and his son, the Earl of 
Carrick, seizing the castle of Dumfries. He wrote, too, 
a threatening letter to the guardians, stating that in such 
and such circumstances he would have recourse to 
Edward of England To this party the High Steward 
of Scotland, the superior of the Wallaces, adhered. He 
signed their bond at Tumbury. After the death of 
Margaret, when the dispute among the thirteen claim- 
ants arose, the true attitude of this party in regard to 
Plantagenet aggression appeared in all its naked de- 
formity. The Stuart still continued his solidarity with 
it, and went through the whole disgraces of Norham, 
Berwick, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. Not only does 
the name of Wallace not appear in any of his pro- 
ceedings, but it must have been about this time — 
namely, while the Bruce conspiracy was in all its 
unhealthy vigour — that the home of the Wallaces of 
Elderslie was for ever broken up. I cannot doubt that 
this was in consequence of their utter opposition to the 
political principles, or rather want of principles, and pro- 
ceedings of their Lord the High Steward. And why 
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did not the Wallaces, like other vassals, follow the line 
taken by their Lord? I feel almost certain that the 
cause must have been difference of race. The Stuarts, 
or rather the Fitzalans, as we should have called them 
now-a-days, belonged essentially to the conquering 
Norman race, whose position in the British isles in the 
thirteenth century was really not unlike that of the 
Spaniards in Peru in the eighteenth. They were not so 
far removed as yet but that they might almost have 
claimed cousinship with their kinsmen at Arundel; 
and Edward and his brilliant kingdom represented the 
polity identified with their race. Not so the Wallaces, 
whose three Scotch generations could not so utterly 
have obliterated all sympathy with the Cambrian cradle 
of their family, but that the savage injustice and cruelty 
of the Plantagenet conquest of Wales, which had been 
finished just before the death of Alexander III., must 
have struck them with peculiar horror and indignation. 
" Cesium non animam mutatj qui trans mare currit^^ says 
a Latin writer — " If you cross the sea, you may change 
your climate, but you won't change your mind." The 
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Wallaces had found shelter from English Bondage in 
Scotland, but they had not changed their minds ; and 
when they found that there was no chance of their not 
changing their masters either, they determined to resist 
for tTiemselves to the utmost of their power. 
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The writer of the foregoing l^ecture, while giving his attention 
only incidentally to anything but the earliest years of Sir William 
Wallace, fonned the opinion that the 23rd of August in the thirty- 
third year of Edward I., on which day the hero suffered, was 
August 33, 1304, instead of August 23, 1305. This opinion, ex- 
pressed in a fopt-note on p. xo, was founded on the numerals printed 
in at least one edition of Lingard, and on the fact that an item of the 
SherifEs of London regarding the carriage of the dead limbs to 
Scotland has been pubUshed officially under heading " September 29, 
1304." A more minute investigation has led the writer to change 
his view. 
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APPENDIX A. 

(The following casual notices of Members of the 
Wallace Family occur in the Chartulary of Paisley 
Abbey, and would appear to be the leading, if not the 
only contemporary records now remaining of persons of 
this family who flourished before the birth of Sir 
WiUiam.) 

About A.D. 1163, Richard Wallace witnesses a Charter 
of the High Steward, Walter Fitzalan, granting 
certain Churches, &c, to Paisley Abbey (pp. 5, 6.) 

Between 1207-1214, Henry Wallace is spoken of as 
having formerly held (quondam tmuit) certain lands. 
The High Steward, Walter IL, refers to the matter 
in Two Deeds (pp. 19, 401), and the actual holder 
in another (pp. 401, 402). 

About the same time, Richard Wallace (possibly 
another) witnesses a Charter of the High Steward 
Walter H., giving Property in the Meams to Paisley 
Abbey. In this Deed, Auchencruive is spoken of 
as the property of Richard Wallace (pp. 21, 22). 
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About the same time, Richard Wallace witnesses 
another Charter by the same High Steward, further 
endowing Paisley Abbey (pp. 23, 24). 

A.D. 1239, Adam Wallace witnesses a Charter of Walter 
Fitzalan, High Steward, confirming to Paisley 
Abbey the Churches of Dundonald, Sanquliar, and 
Auchenleck (p. 19). 

A.D. 1246, Adam Wallace witnesses a Charter of 
Walter II. transferring certain Alms from Sempring- 
ham to Paisley Abbey (p. 24). 

A.D. 1253, Alan Wallace (intituled "Dominus") wit- 
nesses a Gift of the Church of St Finnan to 
Paisley Abbey by Stephen, Bishop of Sodor (pp. 
i35> 136). 

About 1260, Richard Wallace (intituled "Dominus") 
witnesses a Confirmation Charter by the High 
Steward, Alexander (pp. 59, 60). 

About 1272, Richard Wallace (described as "Miles") 
witnesses the confirmation of Craigie Church to 
Paisley Abbey, by Walter Lindsay and Mathilda 
Hose (p. 233.) 

Robert Wallace is the name of another of the witnesses 
to the last-cited Deed. 

(The last Richard Wallace is the Sir Richard Wallace 
of Riccarton, the Uncle of Sir William, whose kindness 
to his illustrious Nephew is so often mentioned by 
Blind Harry.) 
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(The following may be added, although their relation- 
ship to the family at Elderslie seems much more 
dou'btfuL) 

About 1128, Eimerus Galleius (Wallace?) witnessed the 
Foundation Charter of the Abbey of Kelso. 

A.D. 1179-89, Philip Wallace is mentioned as having 
acted as an Agent for King William the Lion 
(Paisley Chartulary, p. 89). 

A.D. 1225, Elijah Wallace, "Miles'* of the Lord Duncan 
of Carrick, witnessed a Charter by this Duncan in 
favour of Glasgow Cathedral, executed at Ayr 
(Register of the Church of Glasgow, L, 117). 



APPENDIX B. 



The Tumbury Bond, 

(The following Bond is here given as probably 
marking the period about which the Wallaces of 
Elderslie ceased to follow the political fortunes of 
the High Stewards. Besides its general interest, 
it offers the reader a specimen of the agreements 
of this sort which have a painful prominence in the 
history of Scotland, and of which some, connected with 
Queen Mary, have in especial an infamous notoriety. 
The present instrument is literally translated from the 
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original Latin, as given in the " Documents Illustrative 
of the History of Scotland," Vol. I., p. 22). 



"Unto all men that shall see or hear this writing, — 
Patrick, Earl of Dunbar ; Patrick, John, and 
Alexander, his sons ; Walter the Steward, Earl of 
Menteith ; Alexander and John, his sons ; Robert 
Bruce, Lord of Annandale, and Robert Bruce, 
Earl of Carrick, and Richard Bruce, his sons; 
yames^ Steward of Scotland^ and yohn^ his brother; 
Angus McDonald, and Alexander, his lawful son, — 
wish eternal well-being in the Lord ! 

" Know all you that we have by this our writing bound- 
ourselves and faithfully promised, and have con- 
firmed this our promise by our bodily oath, touching 
the most holy Gospels, and by the plighting of our 
faith, that we will constantly cleave with all our 
strength unto the noble persons, the Lord Richard 
de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, and the Lord Thomas de 
Clare, in all their affairs \ and that we will take our 
part with them and their helpers against whosoever 
shall contend with them, — saving our faith unto the 
Lord King of England, and saving our faith unto 
him who, by reason of nearness of blood unto the 
Lord Alexander (of happy memory). King of Scot- 
land, lately deceased, shall possess and obtain the 
kingdom of Scotland, according to the antient 
customs which have hitherto been approved and 
used in the kingdom of Scotland 
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" And if It should chance that any of us (which God 
forbid) should in anything violate this our bond 
and promise, we, all and each of us, will and allow 
that the said noble persons, the Earl of Ulster and 
Thomas de Clare, with all their helpers and allies, 
should fall upon him to destroy him and all his 
goods, — unless he repent him of his backsliding, 
and make such satisfaction as shall be deemed 
sufficient in the opinion of the said noble persons, 
the Earl of Ulster and Thomas de Clare, and their 
helpers and allies. 

" In testimony whereof, we have caused our seals to be 
put to this present writing. 

" Given at Tumbury, in Carrick, on Friday, the 
Eve of [the Feast-Day of] the blessed Apostle 
Matthew,* in the year of grace, 1286." 

* September 20. 
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A few Recent Publications. 
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Recent Publications, 

By ALEX, GARDNER. 

The History of the Paisley Grains 

mar School, from its Foundation in 1576; 
of the Paisley Grammar School and Accuiemy, 
and of the other Town^s Schools; with some 
Notices of Subjects relating to the History of 
the Town of Paisley. By Robert Brown, 
Underwood Park, Paisley. With Forty-Nine 
Illustrations. In One Vol., Demy 8vo, half 
bound, gilt top, 625 Pages. 12s. 6d. 

The Verse and Miscellaneous Prose 

(Both with Large Additions from MSS.^ etc.) 
of Alexander Wilsony the Ornithologist of 
America. Edited, with Memorial-Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by the Rev. Alexander 
B. Grosart, Editor of the Fuller Worthier 
Library^ etc, etc. In Two Vols., each about 
400 Pp., Crown 8vo., Cloth. 12s. 6d. ; 
Large Paper, 21s. yust out. 

The Poems and Songs, and Cor- 
respondence of Robert Tannahill, with Life 
and Notes^ By David Semple, F. S. A. 
Crown 8vo., Cloth, 640 Pages. 7s. 6d. ; 
Large Paper, 12s. 6d. J^ust out. 
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The Poems of Allan Ramsay, with 

Life, Appendix, and Glossary, In Two Vok, 
Crown 8vo., Cloth, with Engravings. 15s.; 
Large Paper, 22s. 6cL 

The yacobite Relics of Scotland; 

being the Sofi^s, Airs, and Legends 0/ the 
Adherents to the House of Stuart, — 7vith 
Music, and Portrait of Prince Charles. By 
James Hogg. In Two Vols., Crown 8vo., 
Cloth. 15s. j Large Paper, 21s. 

Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern; 

with an Historical Introduction and Notes, 
Music to the Airs, 6r»c. By William 
Motherwell. Small 4to., Roxbuighe, gilt 
top. I2S. 6d. ; Large Paper, 25s. 

The Harp of Renfrewshire (Se- 
cond Series); a Collection of Songs and other 
Poetical Pieces (many of which are Original), 
accompanied with Notes — Explanatory, Criti- 
cal, and Biographical Crown 8vo., Cloth. 
7s. 6d. j Large Paper, 12s. 6d. 

Paisley JVeavers of Other Days. 

The Peti Folk, etc, etc. By David Gilmour. 
In the Press. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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